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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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Non-Recognition of Argentine Regime 


[Released to the press July 26] 
I. Tue Basic Issues 


1. The American republics jointly with all of the 
United Nations are engaged in a war of unprece- 
dented magnitude for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the liberties of each and all of them against 
the most powerful aggressors in history. In this 
war the United States has over eleven million of 
its own men under arms. Our men are fighting 
the enemy on every battle~front in the world, and 
tens of thousands of them will never return to 
partake of the privileges of that liberty for which 
they are now fighting. For generations to come 
our people will be called upon to discharge a debt 
of over two hundred billion dollars which repre- 
sents our material contribution to the defeat of the 
enemy. To this common cause all but one of the 
American nations have been giving full and whole- 
hearted support. 

2. At this most critical moment in the history 
of the American republics, the Government of one 
great Republic, Argentina, has seen fit to take two 
steps which have resulted in tremendous injury to 
the Allied cause, to wit: (1) it has deliberately 
violated the pledge taken jointly with its sister 
republics to cooperate in support of the war 
against the Axis powers, and in thus deserting the 
Allied cause has struck a powerful blow at the 
whole system of hemispheric cooperation; (2) it 
has openly and notoriously been giving affirma- 
tive assistance to the declared enemies of the 
United Nations. 

3. These are the fundamental issues which are 
now brought to a head by the actions of the pres- 
ent regime in Argentina. They relate immediately 
to the prosecution of the war. The enemies of 
American cooperation and the friends of Axis 
aggression would of course wish, and are indeed 
recommending, that the Argentine course of action 
be approved by the American republics through 
the establishment of full and normal relations with 


the Farrell regime. This would have the effect of 
a public proclamation of complete approval of the 
Argentine action. For the American republics to 
take such a course would be seriously to damage 
the Allied cause and to undermine the principles 
which the united organization of the nations of 
this hemisphere has been resolutely supporting in 
the war against the Axis powers. The free repub- 
lics of America are honor-bound to preserve the 
integrity of those principles and that organization, 
and to do so they must stand firm in their common 
fight against the Axis enemy. 


II. MuuriaTerRaAL AGREEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
REpvuBLICS FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE HEMISPHERE 


During the eight years prior to Pearl Harbor 
the American republics devoted their best efforts 
to perfect and strengthen the system of inter- 
American cooperation, so that if the wave of world 
aggression should reach this hemisphere they 
would be ready to act together for the common 
defense of their heritage. Great progress was 
achieved and a spirit of solidarity and unity was 
developed which justified the hope that any ex- 
ternal threat to the peace and security of the 
hemisphere would meet a common and united 
resistance. 

At the Eighth International Conference of 
American States in Lima in 1938 the American 
governments reaffirmed their solidarity and pro- 
claimed their intention to make that. solidarity 
effective in the event that the peace, security, or 
territorial integrity of any American nation were 
threatened. By so doing they provided the spir- 
itual foundation for the belief that in the event of 
aggression, the supreme test of unity would be 
fully met by each one of the 21 republics. The 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics at Panama in 1939, upon the outbreak of 
war in Europe, was animated by the same spirit. 
Immediately following the occupation of France 
by Germany, the determination of the American 
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republics to maintain their solidarity and unity 
of action in the face of the threatened spread of 
Axis aggression to this hemisphere was unan- 
imously proclaimed by the Foreign Ministers at 
Habana in July 1940 in the solemn pledge: 


“That any attempt on the part of a non-Ameri- 
can State against the integrity or inviolability of 
the territory, the sovereignty or the political in- 
dependence of an American State shall be consid- 
ered as an act of aggression against the States 
which sign this declaration.” 


On the binding bases for continental defense 
thus established, the American Foreign Ministers, 
meeting at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, after 
Axis aggression had reached this hemisphere, were 
enabled quickly to agree on uniform measures to 
be taken by each nation in the political, economic, 
and military fields for the collective security of all 
of them. The measures adopted at Rio provided 
for an integrated total defense against the total 
attack of the Axis aggressors. 

Firm adherence to the principles of these inter- 
American agreements by all of the republics would 
have created an unshakable tradition of hemis- 
pheric unity the benefits of which would have been 
felt for generations to come by all of our peoples. 
But when the real test came, the Government of 
one of those republics, Argentina, chose to pursue 
a divergent and separate course. The fact that 
even the most urgent considerations of the na- 
tional security and independence of each of the 
American republics, including Argentina itself, 
have not influenced the Argentine Government 
to practice unity in time of war, completely in- 
validates any suggestion that the other American 
governments should recognize it on the assumption 
that such action would contribute to hemispheric 
unity after the war. 

Efforts have been made to confuse the issue by 
charging that the policy followed by the Ameri- 
can republics and their associates among the United 
Nations constitutes a departure from the normal 
rules and procedure with regard to recognition 
and amounts to intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of Argentina. This contention disregards 
completely the foundation on which the policy of 
non-recognition rests, namely, the defense and se- 
curity of the hemisphere. Furthermore, it over- 
looks the fact that this policy was adopted after 
full and free consultation among the American 
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republics and that it is the logical outgrowth of 
the multilateral agreements which all of them ac. 
cepted in order to make that defense effective. The 
American republics have expressly declared that 
this policy does not affect, and has nothing to do 
with, the ordinary rules and procedure for recog- 
nition in time of peace. The problem involves the 
fundamental question of whether the American re- 
publics are to endorse the action of one republic 
which has undermined their unity and strength 
and given aid to the Axis enemy. It is not, as has 
sometimes been asserted, merely a question of re- 
lations between the United States and Argentina, 


III. Devetopments Durtnca Four Monrus Bz- 
TWEEN OVERTHROW OF RAMiREzZ GOVERNMENT AND 
REcALL OF AMBASSADOR ARMOUR 


The government of General Ramirez an- 
nounced the break of relations with Germany and 
Japan on January 26, 1944. It based its action 
on the criminal espionage activities which it de- 
clared were directly chargeable to the Axis gov- 
ernments and which, it asserted, “infringe the 
national sovereignty, compromise the foreign 
policy of this Government, and threaten the se- 
curity of the continent”. Repeated assurances 
were given by President Ramirez, the Foreign 
Minister, General Gilbert, and other responsible 
members of the Argentine Government, in public 
statements as well as private conversations, that 
immediate, energetic measures would be taken to 
suppress subversive Axis activities and in other 
ways to give effect to the severance of relations. 
Very soon, however, it became clear that powerful 
forces within the Government were determined to 
oppose those measures and render the break value- 
less. General Gilbert, who had played a leading 
role in the decision to break relations and the 
efforts thereafter to implement it, resigned as 
Foreign Minister on February 15. Ten days 
later General Ramirez “delegated” his authority 
as President to General Farrell and a few days 
thereafter submitted his resignation. 

In view of these sudden developments nearly all 
of the American governments determined to ab- 
stain from normal relations with the Farrell re- 
gime in order to ascertain the reasons for this 
change and the attitude of the new regime toward 
the Axis. It has since been established that ex- 
tremist, pro-Axis elements were responsible for 
the elimination of General Ramirez and his prin- 
cipal collaborators from the Government because 
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of their decision to break relations. 

The Farrell government firmly refused to com- 
mit itself to implementation of the break with 
the Axis. It implicitly disavowed any intention 
to honor the rupture with the Axis by insisting 
repeatedly that it was due to foreign pressure. 

This attitude was confirmed by its actions. The 
freedom of the country was extended to Axis dip- 
lomatic and consular officers. Affirmative assist- 
ance was given to Axis firms, both through large 
official contracts and through requisitioning of 
critical materials from firms friendly to the dem- 
ocratic cause. Immediately following the break 
of relations police activity and arrests of Axis 
agents were briefly stimulated by the Ramirez 
government, but under the new regime numerous 
Axis spies and agents were set at liberty. Asa re- 
sult Axis espionage again flourished. Such pro- 
Axis newspapers as E17 Federal, Cabildo, and La 
Fronda enjoyed governmental support and as- 
sistance in obtaining newsprint and carried on a 
bitter propaganda campaign against the United 
Nations and on behalf of the Axis. A commen- 
tary by La Fronda on the Allied landings in 
France exemplified this propaganda: 


“It is most comforting that all the peoples of the 
Continent are closely grouped under the brilliant 
leadership of Hitler, who has been supernaturally 
transformed by developments into ... more 
than an intrepid defender of Germany, he is the 
defender of Europe.” 


Nevertheless, from time to time certain ele- 
ments in the Farrell government professed a de- 
sire to see the rupture implemented. Were such 
an attempt to be made, however, these same ele- 
ments admitted that they would be eliminated as 
were Ramirez and Gilbert by the extremist forces 
within the Government. That the dominant 
power in Argentina was, and continues to be, in 
the hands of pro-Axis elements determined to im- 
pose their desires is strikingly revealed by this 
situation. Furthermore, it is significant that these 
same elements control the most important minis- 
tries and agencies of the National Government as 
well as the governments of the provinces and have 
rapidly and energetically implanted a domestic 
totalitarian system that fully complements and 
supports their pro-Axis foreign policy, through 
control of the press, the courts, the schools, and 
other key institutions. The basic civil rights have 
been either nullified or so modified as to have no 
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real meaning. Every effort was made to stamp 
out democratic opposition to the Government’s to- 
talitarian program. A striking demonstration of 
the nature of this program was afforded in the 
declarations of the Minister of War on June 10 
when he said that military re-armament is the ob- 
jective to which the entire economy of the country 
and the life of all of its people must be dedicated. 
The Minister admitted in so many words that the 
keystone of Argentina’s international policy is to 
be military force, when he stated that in addition 
to the use of diplomacy to achieve political objec- 
tives it possessed the power of its armed forces. 

Shortly after the Farrell regime came: into 
power various of its members undertook to arrange 
interviews with members of the diplomatic corps 
in Buenos Aires through intermediaries. Am- 
bassador Armour participated in two informal dis- 
cussions of this kind, one with the Foreign 
Minister and the other with the Ministers of For- 
eign Relations, War and Navy. The Ambassador 
reported to this Department, and likewise informed 
his colleagues of the American diplomatic corps, 
that little or nothing was accomplished at either 
meeting, since the Foreign Minister insisted that 
recognition be accorded before implementation of 
the break with the Axis on the basis of Argentine 
promises of future action. Ambassador Armour 
was recalled, and a full statement of this Govern- 
ment’s position was transmitted to the other Amer- 
ican republics and to the Government of Great 
Britain on June 22. 


IV. Devetorpments SINCE THE RECALL OF 
Ampassapor ARMOUR 


We have reexamined the entire Argentine situa- 
tion in the light of developments since our recall 
of Ambassador Armour. 

Practically all of the other republics have ex- 
pressed unqualified agreement with the position 
and statement of facts set forth in the Depart- 
ment’s communication of June 22. The chiefs of 
mission of most of the American republics as well 
as the British Ambassador have been recalled for 
consultation. 

The Chilean Chargé in Washington has in- 
formally made available to the Department two 
memoranda by the Farrell government, one dated 
June 30 and the other July 10, which profess to 
summarize the action taken by the Castillo ad- 
ministration, the government of General Ramirez 
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and the present regime, ostensibly in aid of the 
United Nations and in implementation of the 
break in relations with the Axis. The memoran- 
dum of July 10, which is the more comprehensive 
of the two documents, convincingly establishes the 
principal conclusion of our statement of June 22. 
That memorandum demonstrates that potentially 
significant anti-Nazi measures were adopted as in- 
cidents of the break in relations by the Ramirez 
government and that almost immediately after 
these measures were adopted the government was 
overthrown in circumstances and for reasons 
which are now well known. A mere notation of 
the dates of the decrees cited in the memorandum 
demonstrates that as soon as the new regime took 
power the program of implementation was 
sharply stopped. Save for the departure of the 
German diplomats, who enjoyed the freedom of 
the country for almost six months (and thus had 
ample time and opportunity to reorganize the 
Nazi espionage system), the sentencing of four 
Germans for espionage, and the suspension for a 
few days of one of several pro-Nazi papers, the 
Farrell regime has done little or nothing to im- 
plement the action of the Ramirez government. 
Thus the memoranda reinforce the conclusion that 
the extremist pro-Nazi elements of the present 
regime, which were largely responsible for the 
overthrow of the Ramirez government, have been 
able to block any efforts that might have been 
made to proceed vigorously and adequately 
against Axis activities. The basic facts with re- 
gard to political and economic defense measures 
remain as set forth in our statement. Further- 
more, extremely important problems of Axis con- 
trol were either not mentioned in the memoranda 
or were touched upon by carefully qualified prom- 
ises of future action. 

The net effect of the position of the Farrell 
regime is firm adherence to the thesis that recog- 
nition should be accorded on the basis of a few 
acts of the overthrown Ramirez government and 
mere promises of future performance. A declared 
determination to collaborate fully and decisively 
with the rest of the hemisphere has been and con- 
tinues to be studiously avoided. The memorandum 
of June 30 states that, “At the proper time the 
Argentine Government will take the necessary 
steps to make public the measures which it may 
adopt in consequence of its position of rupture.” 
This is precisely the position of procrastination 
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and evasion adopted by the Argentine Government 
immediately after the Conference of Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1942 and maintained ever since, 

At the very time that the Farrell regime was 
protesting its intention to collaborate with the 
United Nations this Government was receiving re- 
ports of actions conclusively establishing that a 
contrary policy was being pursued. The Depart- 
ment is in possession of irrefutable evidence that 
as late as the middle of June of this year the Ar. 
gentine authorities required firms friendly to the 
United Nations to receive bids as subcontractors 
from Nazi firms on contracts calling for materials 
imported from the United Nations. It is definitely 
established that during the past three months large 
government contracts for public works were given 
to firms that were either of enemy origin or ac- 
tively cooperating with the enemy. At late as 
July 4 the Ministry of Finance placed display ad- 
vertisements in Axis papers Deutsche La Plata 
Zeitung, Il Mattino d'Italia, El Federal, and La 
Fronda. The June issue of the scurrilous Nazi 
publication Clarinada contained a full-page adver- 
tisement by the Ministry of Interior. Within the 
past two weeks newsprint imported under grant of 
Allied navicerts has been supplied with the aid of 
the Farrell government to the four papers men- 
tioned, which day after day have been viciously 
attacking the United Nations while enthusiasti- 
cally supporting the Axis cause and furthering 
Axis propaganda. 

Although the Argentine memoranda refer to 
economic defense measures, the irrefutable fact is 
that internal controls over Axis firms are non-ex- 
istent and that the Farrell government has in truth 
been aiding those firms. During the past three 
years representative Axis firms in Argentina have 
been able to double, and in some cases to treble, 
their normal peacetime profits. The prosperity of 
these powerful commercial firms, which have been 
geared according to the well-known pattern into 
the espionage and propaganda machine of the Nazi 
party, is the result not merely of passive failure 
of the Argentine Government to implement the 
Rio agreements but of positive aid from that 
Government. 

There is, of course, nothing new in these develop- 
ments. They merely demonstrate the futility of 
any effort to decide the issue of recognition by 
reference to isolated acts of apparent implemen- 
tation of the break in relations. Since the day of 
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Axis aggression against this hemisphere Argen- 
tina has protested its solidarity and unity with its 
sister republics. But during two and one-half 
years it has persisted in an open, notorious, and 
contrary course of action which has given constant 
aid and comfort to the enemies of those republics. 
Spasmodic token gestures of cooperation have been 
made. In almost all instances, however, they have 
been designed to do no more than foster the false 
hope that Argentina might yet be prepared to 
honor her solemn pledge of hemisphere solidarity. 

In the same manner, the superficial anti-Axis 
gestures of recent weeks have been calculated to 
weaken the collective determination of the non- 
recognizing governments. They have been part of 
an effort to induce those governments to accord 
recognition in exchange for promises of action 
which Argentina has long been pledged to take. 
Expediency in a desperate effort to achieve recog- 
nition, rather than a change of Argentine foreign 
policy to support the Allied cause in good faith, 
has inspired these actions of the Farrell regime. 


Ill 


The suggestion has been made that the recent 
gestures of the Farrell regime offer a basis for 
negotiation. Bargaining or negotiating with re- 
gard to action which Argentina has long since 
agreed to take would be a serious error. The prin- 
ciples for which the free nations of the world are 
today contributing the full measure of their human 
and material resources cannot be the subject of a 
bargain. The controlling issue is support in good 
faith of the Allied cause. 

The injury to the solidarity of the Continent 
and to the war effort of the United Nations by 
the continuing acts and utterances of the Farrell 
regime is abundantly clear. It is the judgment of 
this Government that the American republics and 
their associates among the United Nations should 
firmly adhere to the present policy of non-recog- 
nition of the Farrell regime until by unequivocal 
acts it is conclusively demonstrated that there has 
been a fundamental change of Argentine policy in 
favor of the cause against the Axis and in support 
of inter-American unity and common action. 


The United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


[Released to the press by the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference July 22] 


I am gratified to announce that the Conference 
at Bretton Woods has successfully completed the 
task before it. 

It was, as we knew when we began, a difficult 
task, involving complicated technical problems. 
We came here to work out methods which would 
do away with the economic evils—the competitive 
currency devaluation and destructive impediments 
to trade—which preceded the present war. We 
have succeeded in that effort. 

The actual details of an international monetary 
and financial agreement may seem mysterious to 
the general public. Yet at the heart of it lie the 
most elementary bread-and-butter realities of 
daily life. What we have done here in Bretton 
Woods is to devise machinery by which men and 
women everywhere can freely exchange, on a fair 
and stable basis, the goods which they produce 
through their labor. And we have taken the in- 


itial steps through which the nations of the world 
will be able to help one another in economic de- 
velopment to their mutual advantage and for the 
enrichment of all. 

The representatives of the 44 nations faced dif- 
ferences of opinion frankly and reached an agree- 
ment which is rooted in genuine understanding. 
None of the nations represented here has altogether 
had its own way. We have had to yield to one 
another not in respect to principles or essentials 
but in respect to methods and procedural details. 
The fact that we have done so, and that we have 
done it in a continuing spirit of good-will and 
mutual trust, is, I believe, one of the hopeful and 
heartening portents of our times. Here is a sign 
blazoned upon the horizon, written large upon the 


1 Delivered at the closing plenary session of the Con- 
ference, July 22, 1944. Mr. Morgenthau was President of 
the Conference and Chairman of the Delegation of the 
United States of America. 
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threshold of the future—a sign for men in battle, 
for men at work in mines and mills, and in the 
fields, and a sign for women whose hearts have 
been burdened and anxious lest the cancer of war 
assail yet another generation—a sign that the peo- 
ples of the earth are learning how to join hands 
and work in unity. 

There is a curious notion that the protection of 
national interests and the development of interna- 
tional cooperation are conflicting philosophies— 
that somehow or other men of differe » nations 
cannot work together without sacrificing the inter- 
ests of their particular nations. There has been 
talk of this sort—and from people who ought to 
know better—concerning the international coop- 
erative nature of the undertaking just completed 
at Bretton Woods. I am perfectly certain that no 
delegation to this Conference has lost sight for a 
moment of the particular national interests it was 
sent here to represent. The American delegation, 
which I have had the honor of leading, has at all 
times been conscious of its primary obligation— 
the protection of American interests. And the 
other representatives here have been no less loyal 
or devoted to the welfare of their own people. 

Yet none of us has found any incompatibility 
between devotion to our own countries and joint 
action. Indeed, we have found on the contrary 
that the only genuine safeguard for our national 
interests lies in international cooperation. We 
have come to recognize that the wisest and most 
effective way to protect our national interests is 
through international cooperation—that is to say, 
through united effort for the attainment of com- 
mon goals. This has been the great lesson taught 
by the war and is, I think, the great lesson of con- 
temporary life—that the peoples of the earth are 
inseparably linked to one another by a deep, under- 
lying community of purpose. This community of 
purpose is no less real and vital in peace than in 
war, and cooperation is no less essential to its 
fulfilment. 

To seek the achievement of our aims separately 
through the planless, senseless rivalry that di- 
vided us in the past, or through the outright eco- 
nomic aggression which turned neighbors into 
enemies, would be to invite ruin again upon us all. 
Worse, it would be once more to start our steps 
irretraceably down the steep, disastrous road to 
war. That sort of extreme nationalism belongs to 
an era that is dead. Today the only enlightened 
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form of national self-interest lies in international 
accord. At Bretton Woods we have taken prac. 
tical steps toward putting this lesson into prac. 
tice in the monetary and economic field. 

I take it as an axiom that after this war js 
ended no people—and therefore no government 
of the people—will again tolerate prolonged and 
wide-spread unemployment. A revival of inter. 
national trade is indispensable if full employment 
is to be achieved in a peaceful world and with 
standards of living which will permit the realiza- 
tion of men’s reasonable hopes. 

What are the fundamental conditions under 
which commerce among the nations can once more 
flourish ? 

First, there must be a reasonably stable standard 
of international exchange to which all countries 
can adhere without sacrificing the freedom of ac- 
tion necessary to meet their internal economic 
problems. 

This is the alternative to the desperate tactics 
of the past—competitive currency depreciation, ex- 
cessive tariff barriers, uneconomic barter deals, 
multiple currency practices, and unnecessary ex- 
change restrictions—by which governments vainly 
sought to maintain employment and uphold living 
standards. In the final analysis, these tactics only 
succeeded in contributing to world-wide depres- 
sion and even war. The International Fund 
agreed upon at Bretton Woods will help remedy 
this situation. 

Second, long-term financial aid must be made 
available at reasonable rates to those countries 
whose industry and agriculture have been de- 
stroyed by the ruthless torch of an invader or by 
the heroic scorched-earth policy of their defenders. 

Long-term funds must be made available also to 
promote sound industry and increase industrial 
and agricultural production in nations whose eco- 
nomic potentialities have not yet been developed. 
It is essential to us all that these nations play their 
full part in the exchange of goods throughout the 
world. 

They must be enabled to produce and to sell if 
they are to be able to purchase and consume. The 
Bank for International Reconstruction and De- 
velopment is designed to meet this need. 

Objections to this Bank have been raised by 
some bankers and a few economists. The institu- 
tions proposed by the Bretton Woods Conference 
would indeed limit the control which certain pri- 
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vate bankers have in the past exercised over inter- 
national finance. It would by no means restrict 
the investment sphere in which bankers could en- 
gage. On the contrary, it would greatly expand 
this sphere by enlarging the volume of interna- 
tional investment and would act as an enormously 
effective stabilizer and guarantor of loans which 
they might make. The chief purpose of the Bank 
for International Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment is to guarantee private loans made through 
the usual investment channels. It would make 
loans only when these could not be floated through 
the normal channels at reasonable rates. The effect 
would be to provide capital for those who need it 
at lower interest rates than in the past and to drive 
only the usurious money-lenders from the temple 
of international finance. For my own part I can- 
not look upon this outcome with any sense of 
dismay. 

Capital, like any other commodity, should be 
free from monopoly control and available upon 
reasonable terms to those who will put it to use 
for the general welfare. 

The delegates and technical staffs at Bretton 
Woods have completed their portion of the job. 
They sat down together, talked as friends, and per- 
fected plans to cope with the international mone- 
tary and financial problems which all their 
countries face. These proposals now must be sub- 
mitted to the legislatures and the peoples of the 
participating nations. They will pass upon what 
has been accomplished here. 

The result will be of vital importance to every- 
one in every country. In the last analysis, it will 
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help determine whether or not people have jobs 
and the amount of money they are to find in their 
weekly pay envelops. More important still, it 
concerns the kind of world in which our children 
are to grow to maturity. It concerns the oppor- 
tunities which will await millions of young men 
when at last they can take off their uniforms and 
come home and roll up their sleeves and go to work. 

This monetary agreement is but one step, of 
course, in the broad program of international ac- 
tion necessary for the shaping of a free future. 
But it is an indispensable step and a vital test of 
our intentions. 

Incidentally, tonight we had a dramatic demon- 
stration of these intentions. Tonight the Soviet 
Government informed me, through Mr. Stepanov, 
chairman of its delegation here in Bretton Woods, 
that it has authorized an increase in its subscrip- 
tion to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to $1,200,000,000. This was done 
after a subscription of $900,000,000 had been agreed 
upon unanimously by the Conference. By this 
action, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
voluntarily taking a greatly increased responsi- 
bility for the success of this Bank in the post-war 
world. This is an indication of the true spirit of 
international cooperation demonstrated through- 
out this Conference. 

We are at a crossroads, and we must go one way 
or the other. The Conference at Bretton Woods 
has erected a signpost—a signpost pointing down 
a highway broad enough for all men to walk in 
step and side by side. If they will set out together, 
there is nothing on earth that need stop them. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press July 24] 

The successful completion of the important work 
of the Bretton Woods Conference is another step 
toward the goal of the United Nations and nations 
associated with them in the war for a peaceful, 
secure, and happy world in which all peace-loving 
nations will cooperate for their mutual benefit. 
Once again these nations have met and discussed 
in a most friendly spirit problems vital to the eco- 
nomic security of each and every one of us. The 
faith expressed in my address to Congress on the 
Moscow Conference has never diminished. I was 
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therefore not surprised by the splendid coopera- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. and all the other countries 
in the work of the Conference and by their willing- 
ness to contribute to its success. The results of 
the Bretton Woods Conference are another 
demonstration of the fact that the nations which 
love peace are working together, every day and 
every hour, without fanfare or drums, to provide 
opportunities and create facilities for the attain- 
ment by all of an increasing measure of security 


and prosperity. 
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SUMMARY OF AGREEMENTS | 


This Conference at Bretton Woods, representing 
nearly all the peoples of the world, has considered 
matters of international money and finance which 
are important for peace and prosperity. The Con- 
ference has agreed on the problems needing atten- 
tion, the measures which should be taken, and the 
forms of international cooperation or organization 
which are reguired. The agreement reached on 
these large and complex matters is without prece- 
dent in the history of international economic 
relations. 


I. Tee INTERNATIONAL Monetary Funp 


Since foreign trade affects the standard of life 
of every people, all countries have a vital interest 
in the system of exchange of national currencies 
and the regulations and conditions which govern 
its working. Because these monetary transactions 
are international exchanges, the nations must agree 
on the basic rules which govern the exchanges if 
the system is to work smoothly. When they do not 
agree, and when single nations and small groups 
of nations attempt by special and different regula- 
tions of the foreign exchanges to gain trade ad- 
vantages, the result is instability, a reduced vol- 
ume of foreign trade, and damage to national 
economies. This course of action is likely to lead 
to economic warfare and to endanger the world’s 
peace. 

The Conference has therefore agreed that broad 
international action is necessary to maintain an 
international monetary system which will promote 
foreign trade. The nations should consult and 
agree on international monetary changes which 
affect each other. They should outlaw practices 
which are agreed to be harmful to world prosper- 
ity, and they should assist each other to overcome 
short-term exchange difficulties. 

The Conference has agreed that the nations 
here represented should establish for these pur- 
poses a permanent international body, The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, with powers and re- 
sources adequate to perform the tasks assigned to 
it. Agreement has been reached concerning these 
powers and resources and the additional obliga- 
tions which the member countries should under- 
take. Draft Articles of Agreement on these points 
have been prepared. 


II. Tue INTERNATIONAL Banx For Reconstruction 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is in the interest of all nations that post-war 
reconstruction should be rapid. Likewise, the 
development of the resources of particular regions 
is in the general economic interest. Programs of 
reconstruction and development wiil speed eco- 
nomic progress everywhere, will aid political sta- 
bility and foster peace. 

The Conference has agreed that expanded in- 
ternational investment is essential to provide a 
portion of the capital necessary for reconstruction 
and development. 

The Conference has further agreed that the 
nations should cooperate to increase the volume of 
foreign investment for these purposes, made 
through normal business channels. It is especially 
important that the nations should cooperate to 
share the risks of such foreign investment, since 
the benefits are general. 

The Conference has agreed that the nations 
should establish a permanent international body 
to perform these functions, to be called The In 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. It has been agreed that the Bank should 
assist in providing capital through normal chan- 
nels at reasonable rates of interest and for long 
periods for projects which will raise the produe- 
tivity of the borrowing country. There is agree- 
ment that the Bank should guarantee loans made 
by others and that through their subscriptions of 
capital all countries should share with the borrow- 
ing country in guaranteeing such loans. The Con- 
ference has agreed on the powers and resources 
which the Bank must have and on the obligations 
which the member countries must assume, and has 
prepared draft Articles of Agreement accordingly. 

The Conference has recommended that in car- 
rying out the policies of the institutions here 
proposed special consideration should be given 
to the needs of countries which have suffered from 
enemy occupation and hostilities. 

The proposals formulated at the Conference for 
the establishment of the Fund and the Bank are 
now submitted, in accordance with the terms of 
the invitation, for consideration of the govern- 
ments and people of the countries represented. 


* Annex © of the Final Act. 
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Special War Problems Division 


By GRAHAM H. STUART! 


REPRESENTATION OF ForEIGN INTERESTS 


Establishment of the Representation Section 


In accordance with the so-called comity of na- 
tions or international courtesy a state may upon 
request make available its representational facili- 
ties to a third state, not possessing such facilities, 
to serve as a channel of communications and to 
furnish, if requested, such services as financial as- 
sistance, passport services, and protection of 
prisoners of war and internees. For example, the 
Foreign Service regulations of the United States 
provide that “Diplomatic and consular officers may, 
upon request and with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State, temporarily assume the representa- 
tion of foreign interests”, and the United States 
has permitted Panama and Cuba, upon almost a 
semi-permanent basis, to utilize our foreign service 
in various places where they have no consular 
representation. Since 1908 this Government has 
also extended good offices for China in some South 
American countries. 

Such representation may take place in times of 
peace, but it is upon the outbreak of war that the 
representational activities of a neutral state are 
particularly in» demand. During the second 
World War, before December 8, 1941 when the 
United States became a belligerent, this country 
was serving as the protecting power at Berlin for 
Great Britain and the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as well as for France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Egypt, and the Caribbean 
states of Panama, Haiti, and Costa Rica. In fact, 
after Great Britain became a belligerent, the 
United States took over the interests of Great 
Britain, not only in Germany but also in all 
German-occupied Europe: Bulgaria, Denmark, 
unoccupied France, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
Rumania, and in many other countries. This 
Government carried on that representation until it 
entered the war. Since the United States did 
not enter into a state of war with Finland, it con- 
tinued to represent the British Commonwealth in- 
terests in that country until the Legation at 
Helsinki was closed this summer. 


In peacetime such representation from the 
standpoint of administration was normally a func- 
tion of the Division of Foreign Service Adminis- 
tration, but because of the vast increase of such 
work brought about by war conditions the repre- 
sentation of foreign interests was taken over by 
the Special Division, which had been set up in 
anticipation of such a situation. Representation 
of the interests of a belligerent government im- 
poses a considerable amount of work both upon 
the State Department and upon its representatives 
in the other belligerent countries. The protecting 
power must take custodial charge of the repre- 
sented government’s official property, protect its 
nationals, and be responsible for the receipt and 
payment of funds provided by the represented 
government to its nationals for their subsistence 
and repatriation, when possible. Protection of 
prisoners of war and civilian internees subse- 
quently became one of the most important duties 
of the Division. 

Before the Representation Section of the Spe- 
cial Division was established in May 1940, the 
Division’s Executive Section carried on all previ- 
ous activities in this field. The United States had 
been asked, immediately upon the outbreak of the 
war, to assume the representation of the interests 
of many of the belligerent countries. For exam- 
ple, the United States took over the interests of 
France, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand in Germany and indicated its will- 
ingness to assume the representation of the inter- 
ests of certain other governments in Europe in 
the event the war should spread. At the end 
of 1941 when the United States entered the war, 
the American Government was representing 18 
countries and informally extending its good offices 
to several others. The drafting of mail and tele- 
graphic instructions to the field offices of the De- 
partment of State, of notes to the diplomatic mis- 
sions of foreign governments, and of memoranda 


* This is the third in a series of articles on the Special 
War Problems Division by Dr. Stuart. For the first two 
articles on the Welfare Section and the Internees Section, 
see the Butierin of July 2, 1944, p. 6, and July 16, 1944, 
p. 63. 
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for the information of other divisions of the De- 
partment reached a total of over 2,500 a quarter. 
Many of the drafts were highly technical and com- 
plicated and required much thought and effort. 
The extent of the task thus assumed necessitated a 
steady increase in the staff of the Representation 
Section. 

In the handling of foreign-interests funds, the 
Division had been receiving advances of over $2,- 
000,000 yearly from the governments repre- 
sented. This money, which had to be strictly ac- 
counted for, was used for the payment of financial 
assistance to protected nationals; for the upkeep 
of the buildings that represented governments had 
used as embassies, legations, and consular offices; 
for the packing, storage, and shipping of the ef- 
fects of the official staffs of the represented gov- 
ernments ; and for administrative expenses in con- 
nection with representation and other functions of 
a similar nature. 

In the present war the United States has pur- 
sued the following practice in the representation 
of foreign interests: (1) The United States Gov- 
ernment will expend funds in representation of 
foreign interests only after deposit of funds 
against which to charge such expenditures; (2) 
in representing foreign interests the United States 
Government provides free the services of officers 
and all other personnel at Washington and the 
services of officers abroad. Clerical and adminis- 
trative expenses abroad are charged to the gov- 
ernment whose interests are represented. 

The Division prepared estimates to support re- 
quests for funds which had to be made periodically 
to the governments represented. In this connec- 
tion the freezing of funds by a number of coun- 
tries placed an additional burden on the Division, 
since it increased the difficulties of supplying 
badly needed funds to some of the Government’s 
missions abroad and in some instances required 
complicated exchange transactions involving sev- 
eral foreign currencies. 

When the United States entered the war, it 
could no longer continue to represent the interests 
of other belligerents in enemy and enemy-occu- 
pied territory. An announcement was made on 
December 18, 1941 stating that the foreign in- 
terests represented by the United States missions 
in Berlin, Rome, Budapest, Sofia, and Buchar- 
est and by various consulates in the Far East would 
be entrusted provisionally to the Government of 
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Switzerland Although this action lessened the 
representation work abroad it placed a greater 
burden on the Special Division of the Depart. 
ment, which now became the operating channel] 
for an immense increase in the work with the pro. 
tecting powers’ missions in Washington represent- 
ing enemy interests in the United States. Further. 
more, the United States now had the difficult task 
of bringing back to this country hundreds of 
American Foreign Service officers, clerks, and mis. 
cellaneous personnel and their families from enemy 
territory and of returning enemy official personnel 
to their countries. Much additional work also had 
to be done through duties relating to the exchange 
of prisoners of war and internees.? To meet the 
war situation the Representation Section was now 
reorganized upon a somewhat different basis into 
four units: The Friendly Interests Unit, the 
Enemy Interests Unit, the Repatriation Unit, and 
the Administrative and Clerical Unit. 


A. THE FRIENDLY INTERESTS UNIT 


Since every belligerent must carry on certain 
relations with the enemy which are not acts of 
warfare but which stem from normal interna- 
tional relations and since the normal channels 
of communication are closed to belligerents in 
times of war, neutral powers are utilized to carry 
on during the war these limited but necessary 
peacetime functions. In the second World War 
the number of neutrals is exceedingly limited, and, 
as a result, the function of protection of the in- 
terests of belligerents in the territory of opposing 
belligerents has become a real burden. This is 
particularly true of Switzerland, which cur- 
rently is representing the interests of 48 belliger- 
ents, and in some instances, as in the case of its 
representation of the interests of the United 
States, that representation is carried on in 28 dif- 
ferent enemy or enemy-occupied states. 

International law is exceedingly sketchy in this 
field of representation; and therefore it is not 
strange that the pre-war Foreign Service regula- 
tions of the United States, based as they were on 
the comparatively limited experience gained dur- 
ing former wars confined to small areas instead of 
the global surface, are entirely inadequate to meet 
the existing situation. As a result, one of the 
duties of the Friendly Interests Unit is to pre 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 20, 1941, p. 541. 
* BULLETIN of July 16, 1944, p. 63. 
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pare a complete revision of these regulations to 
accord more nearly with present conditions and 
to be based upon the numerous precedents and 
procedures which date from the second World 
War. 

The Foreign Service regulations contain no in- 
formation regarding the initiation and coordina- 
tion of policy and action in matters pertaining 
to the representation by a third power of the 
interests of the United States in enemy countries. 
Since diplomatic relations are essentially a pro- 
cedure of peace the failure of the regulations to 
cover this subject adequately is. understandable. 
Nevertheless, wars do break out and the United 
States continues, from time to time, to participate 
in them. The problem of representation there- 
fore must be faced, and it is the responsibility of 
the Friendly Interests Unit to deal with it. With 
no guiding precedents on which to base procedure 
it must be developed as cases arise; and since 
most of the cases are of an urgent nature the 
right decisions must be arrived at quickly. 

The represented government, although it can- 
not specifically instruct the agent of the repre- 
senting government, nevertheless may indicate its 
wishes in any given matter for the guidance of 
the agent. For example, when the German Gov- 
ernment required the Swiss Government to close 
its consulates at Amsterdam and Salonika, the 
United States sent a strong protest to the Ger- 
man Government, through the Swiss Government, 
on the ground that such action materially inter- 
fered with the effectiveness of Swiss representation 
of American interests in the areas concerned. 
Since Switzerland was also protecting German in- 
terests in the United States, it was made evi- 
dent that unless Germany permitted a fair repre- 
sentation of American interests in Germany the 
United States would have to reconsider its existing 
policy of imposing no restrictions upon the repre- 
sentation by the Swiss Government of German in- 
terests in the United States. 

Other instances of German restrictions which 
the Friendly Interests Unit had to consider and at- 
tempt to remedy were the following: The limita- 
tion that Germany imposed on the Swiss consular 
staff at Paris; the involuntary delay by the Swiss 
consul in assuming the representation of American 
interests in Tunis, which was attributable to the 
German military authorities; the involuntary 
transfer of Swiss consulates from Marseilles and 
Nice to Montelimar and Grenoble upon German 
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orders (in which case it was found, however, that 
the effectiveness of Swiss representation was not 
impaired sufficiently to warrant protest) ; and re- 
strictions imposed by the German authorities upon 
the quantity of gasoline permitted to representa- 
tives of the protecting power, which circumscribed 
their effectiveness in protecting United States in- 
terests by throttling its motor transportation at a 
time when the occupation immobilized public trans- 
portation facilities. 

The Japanese Government likewise imposed un- 
warranted restrictions upon the Swiss representa- 
tives who had undertaken the protection of the in- 
terests of the United States in the occupied regions 
of the Far East. For example, the Swiss consulate 
at Hong Kong was arbitrarily closed by orders of 
the Japanese authorities; the Swiss representatives 
were all but prevented from making allowances of 
American Government funds to American nation- 
als; and the Japanese imposed restrictions upon 
visits by Swiss authorities to places in Japanese- 
occupied areas where American nationals were de- 
tained, and in some places they permitted no visits 
at all. 


Protection of property 


One of the fundamental rights of a belligerent 
is that his diplomatic and consular properties and 
archives remain inviolate and that they be given 
adequate protection by the enemy government. 
It is the duty of the protecting power to see that 
this right is respected. In accordance with normal 
procedure the seal of the protecting power is placed 
upon such properties. Although consular proper- 
ties do not possess so definite a claim to immunity 
as do diplomatic properties, the United States, on 
its part, places them in the same category and ac- 
cords them full protection. Several flagrant vio- 
lations of international law and usage in this 
field have been perpetrated both by the Germans 
and the Japanese. German officials entered the 
former American Embassy at Vichy, before the 
Swiss representative was able to place it under his 
protection, and removed certain archives and cer- 
tain personal property belonging to officials of the 
Embassy. Later, on March 21, 1943, the German 
police entered the quarters at Baden-Baden of the 
former American Assistant Naval Attaché at 
Vichy, searched him and the quarters, removed cer- 
tain documents from his briefcase, and kept him 
in solitary confinement for three and one-half 
days. The Friendly Interests Unit prepared and 
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sent protests to Bern to be presented to the German 
Government. _ 

In the case of consular archives the Italians at 
Monaco refused to allow the Swiss consul at Nice 
to assume charge of the archives of the American 
consulate before the archives had been subjected 
to a minute examination by the Italian secret po- 
lice. In Tunis both the American and British con- 
sular offices and residences were completely sacked 
and made uninhabitable. Safes were broken open 
and none of the archives remained. Consul Gen- 
eral Doolittle’s household goods and even clothing 
belonging to his family completely disappeared. 
Examples of failure of the Japanese Government 
to respect our diplomatic and consular properties 
in Japanese-occupied territories are even more fla- 
grant, although treatment of corresponding prop- 
erty in Japan proper has apparently been correct. 

A somewhat different problem has arisen in de- 
termining whether official protection can be ex- 
tended to American semi-private property, such as 
the American Academy end St. Paul’s Church in 
Rome. The criteria determining the American 
policy regarding such institutions are as follows: 
The property must not be utilized for profit; it 
must be devoted to public or semi-public use; and 
the protecting power must be permitted by the 
enemy government to protect the property as 
though it were official property of the United 
States Government. In these circumstances the 
State Department is disposed to permit such semi- 
public institutions to be given a measure of protec- 
tion and to permit remittance of funds to enemy 
territory to meet minimum maintenance charges. 
The basic problem here is the decision of the Treas- 
ury Department not to license remittances of funds 
necessary to-conserve such property in enemy terri- 
tory against loss through war-conditioned legal 
process or confiscation for failure to meet fiscal or 
other obligations. 

In the case of strictly private property, the De- 
partment has not been in a position to act other 
than to suggest that all available information be 
furnished to the Department so that every possible 
assistance might be given to the American owners 
of such properties as soon as such assistance might 
become practicable. Furthermore, the Swiss have 
been asked to do what they can toward conserva- 
tion, short of paying charges on private property. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1943, p. 21. 
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However, in conjunction with other United Ng. 
tions, the United States issued on January 4, 1943 
a warning of its intention to do all in its power to 
nullify the methods of dispossession practiced by 
the enemy governments and to hold them respon. 
sible for restitution and indemnification+ 
Private transfer of funds to enemy territory, 
whether used for maintenance of citizens or their 
properties, is not permitted. The Department 
sees no objection, however, to private sale of per- 
ishable property in the case of estates or to pay. 
ment of local obligations due by the decedent when 
funds are available for the purpose. In general, 
the authorization given to the Swiss representa- 
tives is approximately the same as granted to 
officers of the Foreign Service in similar matters, 


Transmission of private messages and documents 


As a fundamental means of self-protection, the 
United States curtails by any means whatsoever 
communications between private persons in the 
United States and-those in enemy territory. The 
restriction includes private correspondence by 
open or diplomatic mail, telegraph, telephone, and 
radio—every sort of document, even birth, mar- 
riage, and death certificates. 

Upon purely humanitarian grounds, however, 
certain exceptions are allowed with respect to mes- 
sages, and it is the function of the Friendly Inter- 
ests Unit to inform the protecting power and all 
American diplomatic and consular officers and 
diplomatic missions in the United States of these 
regulations. For example, subject to censorship, 
brief personal messages, such as welfare and 
whereabouts inquiries, may be sent to or from 
enemy territories by mail or telegraph through 
specially licensed channels, such as the Red Cross 
and the Vatican, or if it is impossible to use those ~ 
channels and if the inquiries are sufficiently im- 
portant, they may be sent through official channels. 
In the latter case the messages must be in behalf 
of nationals of or nationals protected by the 
country serving as channel of communication. 

The Unit must make sure that the representa- 
tives of the power protecting the interests of the 
United States in enemy territory forward infor- 
mation to the United States essential to its records 
in connection with the protection of its nationals. 
Such information includes notices of births, 
deaths, marriages, and divorces of its nationals. 
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In addition, the United States has asked the pro- 
tecting power to furnish, when possible, informa- 
tion concerning the status of private American 
property, real and personal, commercial and finan- 
cial, in enemy territory. Information regarding 
semi-public American institutions of an educa- 
tional, religious, or philanthropic character is also 
solicited. 

It is a function of the Unit to see that these 
restrictions are not construed so that they limit 
in any way the transmission of documents, letters, 
postal cards, and telegrams by prisoners of war 
in accordance with the provisions of the Geneva 
Prisoners of War Convention of 1929, which has 
also been extended, so far as it is adaptable, to 
civilian internees. 


Representation by the United States of foreign 
interests 


The Friendly Interests Unit is also responsible 
for the representation by the United States of the 
interests of numerous foreign powers in countries 
where the represented powers have no diplomatic 
or consular representation. Our entrance into the 
war as a belligerent necessarily reduced the num- 
ber of countries represented, but on January 1, 
1944 the United States was still representing a 
dozen different countries in various parts of the 
world as well as performing, when requested, con- 
sular functions for several others and extending 
its good offices for China, Colombia, Iceland, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland in various 
countries, 

In the representation of foreign interests dur- 
ing the present conflict the United States has been 
faced with certain problems never before encoun- 
tered. As a result of our maintaining the so- 
called Hoover-Stimson policy of non-recognition 
of the acquisition of territory by force, this Gov- 
ernment has refused to be represented in or to 
permit the representation of the interests of any 
country, such as Slovakia, which was established 
in violation of that principle. 

In the performance of the actual functions of 
representation the work is primarily carried on 
by the Foreign Service personnel which has charge 
of such representation. The Representation Sec- 
tion must supervise such representation with 
great care, must draft instructions, diplomatic 
hotes, and letters, and must serve as the channel 
of communication with represented governments. 
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Miscellaneous duties 


The Friendly Interests Unit performs miscel- 
Janeous duties, such as maintaining a channel of 
communication between certain of the American 
republics which have no diplomatic representation 
in Switzerland and the Swiss Government, which 
is in charge of the interests of those countries in 
enemy areas; making arrangements to give finan- 
cial assistance to American seamen who are not 
American citizens but who are detained by the 
enemy; defining the eligibility of certain persons, 
particularly alien wives and dependents of Ameri- 
can citizens in the Far East, to receive financial 
assistance from the funds of the United States 
Government; establishing policy concerning the 
collection of consular fees for represented govern- 
ments; drafting instructions governing the per- 
formance of passport, visa, notarial, invoice, and 
shipping services on behalf of represented govern- 
ments; and establishing standards of treatment 
for personnel employed abroad in connection with 
the representation by the United States of foreign 
interests. 

The Unit, basing its position upon the final act 
of the Inter-American Conference on Systems of 
Economic and Financial Control, held in Wash- 
ington in 1942, is responsible for preparing and 
dispatching communications to the International 
Red Cross Committee at Geneva and instructions 
to the American diplomatic officers in the other 
American republics covering restrictions appli- 
cable to the transmission of funds from enemy 
territory to the Western Hemisphere, and from 
the Western Hemisphere to enemy territory 
through the facilities of the International Red 
Cross. 


B. THE ENEMY INTERESTS UNIT 


Those powers which are at war with the United 
States are represented at Washington by certain 
neutral powers, namely, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Spain. It is the duty of the Enemy Interests Unit 
to initiate and coordinate such policy and action 
as are required in the supervision of such repre- 
sentation. Furthermore, these policies should 
correspond, as far as possible, to those followed 
in the territories of the other United Nations and 
in areas that our armed forces occupy. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 18, 1944, p. 265. 


? BULLETIN of July 4, 1942, p. 581. 
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International law very specifically provides that 
foreign diplomatic representatives of enemy states 
shall be given full protection and shall be per- 
mitted to return home at the earliest possible time. 
The law regarding consular establishments is less 
specific, but modern states have generally given 
consuls approximately the same considerations in 
regard to protection as diplomats receive. In both 
cases the protecting power must see that proper 
treatment is accorded. The Enemy Interests Unit 
of the Representation Section was made respon- 
sible for negotiations relating to the proper treat- 
ment of Axis representatives that the State De- 
partment carried on with the protecting power. 
This included the securing of proper housing in 
the United States for the enemy diplomatic rep- 
resentatives and consuls in case of detention and 
the arranging for their early repatriation. 

The United States Government was correctly 
liberal toward the German diplomatic staff—all 
the members of the Embassy staff were allowed to 
remain in their private houses until they could 
liquidate their personal affairs and pack their be- 
longings. They were permitted free and con- 
tinuous access to the representatives of the Swiss 
Legation, which had assumed representation of 
German interests. They were given continuous 
police protection, both in the Embassy and in going 
back and forth to their homes. When this Gov- 
ernment decided that the Axis representatives 
should be segregated it made efforts immediately 
to find adequate hotel accommodations in the 
proper environment for the entire staff commen- 
surate with their former official station. Similar 
correct treatment was accorded the representatives 
of the other Axis powers, Italy, Japan, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. 

The staffs of the German Embassy and of the 
Hungarian Legation and Consulates were housed 
at the Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. Arrangements were made for 
them to communicate by direct wire with the 
Swiss and Swedish Legations, which were their 
respective protecting powers. Similar arrange- 
ments were made for the Japanese diplomatic and 
consular staffs at the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 

About the middle of January 1942, at the request 
of the Attorney General, the Italian, Bulgarian, 
and Rumanian Missions were, for security reasons, 
also assembled at White Sulphur Springs. The 
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State Department had, up until that time, accorded 
these diplomats the privilege of remaining in their 
homes, since American diplomats were given the 
same courtesy in their capitals. 

At the hotels in the United States where the 
enemy representatives were detained, ‘some per. 
plexing problems arose. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation thought all arms in possession of 
members of the official groups should be removed, 
Since international law forbids search of diplo- 
matic persons or premises, the State Department 
opposed any attempt at forcible action. The 
Secretary of State, as a compromise, asked the 
representatives of the protecting powers to request 
the members of the diplomatic and consular corps 
to turn over voluntarily to the Department’s repre- 
sentative at the hotel all firearms in their posses- 
sion. The Department returned such articles at 
the time of the general exchange of American, 
German, Italian, and Bulgarian nationals. 

The United States Government assumed all ex- 
penses attached to such detention, and the Special 
Division assisted in the arrangements. Within 
the Division all arrangements for repatriation were 
assigned to the Representation Section, which dis- 
tributed the task between the Repatriation Unit 
and the Enemy Interests Unit. The latter had 
charge particularly of negotiating with the Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese Governments through 
the protecting powers concerning conditions of the 
exchange, such as vessels to be used, safe-conducts 
to be obtained, and the amount of funds and 
baggage to be taken by the exchanged personnel. 

Some idea of the problems may be understood 
when one considers that at the town of Lourengo 
Marques, where the exchange with Japan was to 
occur, thousands of persons arrived without 
funds and exchange facilities had to be provided 
to furnish the American repatriates with local and 
dollar currency both for their expenses at the port 
awaiting embarkation and in the vessel proceeding 
to the United States. 

The following arrangements for funds were 
made: The State Department, under a Treasury 
license, made provision for the American consul at 
Lourenco Marques to advance to nationals of the 
United States and the other American republics 
escudos against promissory notes and to receive in 
return unused escudos when the party sailed. An 
officer was sent on the exchange vessel from New 
York to Lourenco Marques to advance dollar cur- 
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rency under such Treasury license to passengers 
against promissory notes. He had $100,000 in 
currency which was sufficient to advance about $50 
to $100 to each passenger. That amount would 
cover the needs of the passengers while they were 
on the vessel. 

Temporary provision for food and shelter was 
necessary, as well as quarters for the personnel to 
handle the work of carrying out the exchange. 
The Representation Section had to solve these 
problems through correspondence with the Ameri- 
can consul at Lourenco Marques. 


Restrictions imposed upon baggage and funds 


All aliens exchanged were permitted to take 

with them a certain amount of their personal prop- 
erty, including money. In the first two exchanges 
at Lisbon, Portugal, on the Drottningholm in 1942 
all German nationals were permitted to take with 
them an amount not exceeding $800 for each 
adult. On the third exchange German repatriates 
having an official character could take out $300, 
but, since Germany had not reciprocated our lib- 
eral provision, non-officials were restricted to $60.7 
The departing aliens could also take personal ef- 
fects, including jewelry, clothing, and household 
goods, except furniture. Inclusion of such articles 
as cameras, radios, typewriters, and firearms was 
not permitted. The Enemy Interests Unit car- 
ried on the negotiations with the Foreign Funds 
Control and the Bureau of Customs to make the 
necessary arrangements. 
_ Several interesting incidents arose in connection 
with the recent repatriation of the representatives 
of the Vichy-French Government. The French 
Ambassador to Japan had sent to Ambassador 
Henry-Haye six cases of vitamins for his personal 
use. The boxes had arrived in New York in July 
1941, but the French Ambassador had not claimed 
them before his departure early in 1944. As a re- 
sult, the question arose whether these cases could 
be properly claimed as personal property. When 
the French Ambassador declared that the vitamins 
were his personal property and agreed to distribute 
them under his own personal supervision to the 
children of France, permission to include them in 
his personal luggage was granted. 

In 1942, in the case of non-official persons who 
were being repatriated, a careful search was made 
of their persons and baggage at New York, but 
later in 1943 and 1944 the complete customs exam- 
ination took place before departure from the in- 
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ternment camps. Strip-search was waived ex- 
cept in unusual cases.2 The non-official persons 
were permitted to take no papers or documents ex- 
cept passports and birth certificates, which were 
needed for identification. 

Loss of baggage in the exchange of nationals is 
likely to occur, and the Unit has upon numerous 
occasions made exhaustive efforts to find lost arti- 
cles and turn them over to the protecting power. 


Safe-conducts 


In order to travel in times of war, in addition 
to the normal papers such as passports or certifi- 
cates of identity, one must have a safe-conduct 
issued by the belligerent Government through 
whose blockade, or, less often, territory, a national 
of an opposing belligerent will pass. As pre- 
scribed by the United States Government the 
safe-conduct is a document giving the name, na- 
tionality, age, and occupation of the person, au- 
thorizing him to travel without molestation on a 
designated vessel sailing on a certain date from 
a port which is named and bound for a declared 
destination. If ports of call are made they must 
be noted. Such safe-conducts when authorized by 
the Department are issued by American diplo- 
matic and consular officers, rarely by the 
Department. 

The Enemy Interests Unit is charged with all 
negotiations pertaining to the granting of safe- 
conducts for the travel of all enemy belligerents. 
It determines whether those who are returning to 
the countries of which they are nationals are ac- 
ceptable for repatriation. The greater number 
of these requests have come from persons in South 
America who are proceeding to Europe. 

A unique case of safe-conduct, which seems to 
have established a precedent, was the issuance 
in September 1943 on the part of the United States 
of a documentary safe-conduct for the Swedish 
motor vessel Gripsholm, which was being em- 
ployed on the voyage from New York to Mormu- 
gio and return to exchange nationals of the United 
States and certain Latin American republics for 
nationals of Japan. Before it issued this docu- 
ment the State Department obtained assurances 
of safe-conduct from all the United Nations and, 


1'This was the amount permitted to American repatriates 


from Germany. 
* Individuals repatriated to Europe in 1942 were sub- 


jected to strip-search. 
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through Switzerland, obtained assurances of safe- 
conduct from the Japanese Government for itself 
and for all its co-belligerents. Although numer- 
ous exchange vessels, Red Cross vessels, and others 
had previously traveled under assurances of safe- 
conduct from all belligerents, no comparable doc- 
ument, so far as is known, had ever been issued 
reducing the assurances to certificate form. The 
inauguration of this practice, which is impor- 
tant historically, is therefore attributable to the 
initiative and foresight of the Special War Prob- 
lems Division. 

The Enemy Interests Unit in connection with 
these exchanges of belligerent nationals for Amer- 
icans has various other duties to perform. In or- 
der to facilitate the mechanical operation of the 
exchange, involving the discharge and taking on 
board in a single day of hundreds of passengers, 
the Swiss representatives with the aid of desig- 
nated repatriates were requested to prepare infor- 
mation which would be helpful in the berthing of 
officials on the exchange vessel. A complete alpha- 
betical list, in 20 copies, of all: persons reaching 
the exchange port is required as well as an alpha- 
betical list of those persons who should have pref- 
erential berthing because of age, physical condi- 
tion, or of the fact that they are accompanied by 
small children. 

But before the exchange groups can be em- 
barked, weeks of work are necessary after con- 
clusion of the exchange agreement to find and as- 
semble at railheads throughout the continental 
United States the hundreds of individuals to be 
included. Transportation schedules must be care- 
fully planned so that on the day of sailing rail- 
way cars will reach the dockside at regular 45- 
minute intervals, the time required to process each 
group for embarkation. In this work the Special 
War Problems Division is ably assisted by the 
officials of the Chief Special Agent’s staff, the 
Coast Guard, and officers of the Security Agencies. 
To make sure that the entire operation at the 
dock proceeds not only with dispatch but also in 
a measure which will not give rise to any legiti- 
mate complaints from the enemy nationals being 
embarked or from their Government, the Division 


* Blackout equipment may be carried and utilized in 
convoys according to a unilateral interpretation by the 
United States Government. The Hospital Ship Conven- 
tion, which is generally observed, provides that hospital 
ships proceeding without illumination at night do so 
at their own risk. 
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makes a complete pictorial record, including both 
still and motion pictures, of the operation. Thi 
record is kept in the Division’s confidential file for 
use to refute any claims of mismanagement or jj]. 
treatment that the enemy government may subse. 
quently make. In addition, a 30-minute interyg] 
running report of the progress of the operation 
is telephoned by direct line from the pier to the 
Division from the moment the first group of ex. 
changees arrives at the pier until the exchange 
vessel’s whistle blows announcing the departure 
of the boat from the United States to the exchange 


port, 
Hospital ships 


By the terms of the tenth convention of the 
Hague Conference of 1907, the principles of the 
Geneva convention concerning the rules of land 
warfare were adapted to maritime warfare, and 
all hospital ships were given protection against 
attack or seizure. The convention, although it is 
being observed, is not legally in force in the pres- 
ent conflict because all of the belligerents have 
not adhered to it. A duty of the Enemy Interests 
Unit is to give notification of enemy hospital ships 
to the military authorities of the United States, 
and of United States hospital ships to enemy gov- 
ernments through the Swiss Government in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the pertinent inter- 
national conventions. It also coordinates replies 
to enemy governments’ complaints regarding al- 
leged attacks upon enemy hospital ships by units 
of the United States armed forces, or on United 
States hospital ships by units of the enemy armed 
forces. Hospital ships have special markings and 
are illuminated? at night, but in airplanes from 
high altitudes or in foggy weather it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish such markings. For that 
reason efforts are sometimes made to give notifica- 
tion of the presence of hospital ships in certain 
areas so that belligerents may take every precau- 
tion to respect them. 

The United States Government has made every 
effort to comply with the principles of the Hague 
convention concerning the immunity of hospital 
ships and has investigated all protests made by 
the enemy through the protecting powers. Switz- 
erland presented numerous complaints in behalf 
of the Italian Government. In every case a care 
ful investigation followed and appropriate action 
was taken. In the case of an alleged attack upon 
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the Italian hospital ship Aguéleia on April 26, 
1943, it was found that no American aircraft were 
operating in the vessel’s vicinity. In the case of 
the Z'oscana, attacks by American craft ceased as 
soon as the markings were observed. No hits were 
made, but the United States Government offered 
apologies. 

On several occasions the United States associ- 
ated itself with the British Government in pro- 
testing attacks upon British hospital ships by 
German and Italian planes in the Mediterranean 
area. A German dive bomber sank the hospital 
ship 7alamba although it was clearly marked and 
was engaged at the time in embarking casualties. 
On other occasions the United States and Great 
Britain discussed their respective attitude regard- 
ing Japanese hospital ships which were not clearly 
marked or had not been officially notified to this 
Government or which had assumed the risks of 
being anchored or proceeding in close proximity 
to enemy war vessels. 

Another policy which received consideration in 
the Department, but approval of which was not 
considered advisable, was the utilization of hos- 
pital ships to transport internees or repatriates 
under a safe-conduct. A careful consideration of 
these and similar problems was a part of the work 
that the officers of the Enemy Interests Unit of 
the Special Division transacted. 

At the present time the United States has in 
commission some twenty hospital ships.’ Consid- 
erable work is required, after receipt of all neces- 
sary information from the War and Navy De- 
partments, in notifying enemy governments of the 
names and characteristics of their hospital vessels 
and in obtaining acknowledgments. Follow-up 
work is often necessary because, although not pro- 
vided for in the convention, it is desirable for the 
safety of these vessels that acknowledgments be 
obtained before the vessels are cleared for human- 
itarian duties. 


Control of funds 

It is not the policy of the United States to per- 
mit the use of existing blocked funds of enemy 
governments in this country for expenditure on 
behalf of such enemy governments in the United 
States. Nevertheless, since the protecting powers 
must have money to carry on their functions, the 
United States has been willing to agree to an ar- 
rangement by which the protecting powers may 
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obtain funds for the representation of the inter- 
ested enemy governments in the United States. 
Under Executive Order 8389, as amended, the 
protecting power may engage in financial trans- 
actions on behalf of enemy governments or their 
nationals pursuant only to license. Licenses have 
been issued authorizing the protecting powers to 
open and operate bank accounts. 

The United States has been willing,to agree to 
an arrangement by which the interested enemy 
governments will pay Swiss francs to the Swiss 
Foreign Office, which, in turn, will deposit such 
funds to tne credit of the Special Swiss Franc 
Account which the American Legation at Bern 
maintains with the Swiss National Bank. Upon 
receipt of telegraphic advice that such funds have 
been deposited, the State Department will make 
available to the protecting power concerned, for 
deposit in the appropriate bank account in the 
United States, the counter value in dollars to be 
used in the representation of the interests in the 
United States of the respective country. 

The United States has on numerous occasions 
remitted funds to Switzerland, which are deposited 
in the Special Swiss Franc Account with the Swiss 
National Bank in favor of the American Legation 
in Bern. From this account Swiss francs are sup- 
plied to the Swiss Government for purchasing 
other currencies necessary to represent the inter- 
ests of the United States in third countries. 

Many problems have arisen pertaining to the dis- 
tribution of funds to enemy aliens detained in the 
United States. All funds belonging to enemy 
aliens are blocked; therefore this Government 
must restort to an exceptional procedure. For 
example, the Treasury Department has issued 
licenses to the representatives of the various pro- 
tecting powers authorizing them to receive funds 
remitted from the other American republics and 
Canada for the benefit of aliens interned in the 
United States or Jamaica and to pay their funds 
to the officers in charge of the camp where the 
alien is interned. Such funds promote good 
morale and facilitate camp administration. The 
Friendly Interests Unit, on its own initiative, ne- 
gotiates the issuance of the licenses permitting 
these remittances, in an effort to meet an evident 
need and terminate hopeless confusion. 

1 This is about the same as the number possessed by the 


Axis powers: Germany, 24; Japan, 21. When Italy was 
ranged with the Axis, it possessed 22 hospital ships. 
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The Enemy Interests Unit carried on long nego- 
tiations with the Treasury Department and with 
the Japanese Government regarding funds to be 
taken by Japanese and American exchanged na- 
tionals. It finally made an arrangement that per- 
mitted each adult evacuee to take with him or her 
1,000 yen, or $300, for use on board ship until ar- 
rival at the place of exchange. Amounts of money 
unused were to be returned by the representative of 
the protecting power and used for representation 
purposes in the country from which the evacuee 
came. Numerous individual cases of transfer of 
funds, in instances were funds arrived at the last 
moment, to Japanese and Germans embarking on 
the exchange vessels were checked at the pier by 
Mrs. Hawley of the Enemy Interests Unit to see 
that the $300 limit was maintained. In the case 
of 60 Japanese coming from Santiago, Chile, to em- 
bark on the vessel at Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Castle of 
the Unit arranged with the Treasury Department 
to have the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
authorize the Santiago Branch of the National 
City Bank of New York to sell traveler’s checks 
up to but not exceeding the amount of $300 a per- 
son, provided the total amount sold did not exceed 
$18,000. In the event that the bank had insuffi- 
cient traveler’s checks it was authorized to issue 
the balance in drafts. Each such draft and trav- 
eler’s check was marked to the effect that it was 
payable only on board the M.S. Gripsholm. 

An interesting situation in funds control arose 
over the annual sum of the proceeds of sales of 
fur-seal skins from the Pribiloff Islands that the 
Government of the United States paid to Japan in 
accordance with the North Pacific Sealing Con- 
vention of July 7,1911. The sumssent annually to 
Japan varied from approximately $10,000 to $40,- 
000. When the act of October 9, 1940 froze such 
disbursements the funds were held to the credit of 
Japan. In October 1940 Japan gave notice of 
termination of the treaty which, therefore, was 
abrogated as from October 1941. The United 
States was under obligation to pay the final instal- 
ment of $33,552.97 to the Japanese Government. 
It thought first of depositing this amount, minus 
certain sums due the United States, to the credit 
of Japan and notifying the Spanish Ambassador 
in charge of Japanese interests in the continental 
United States, but it finally decided merely to ear- 
mark the amount for payment to Japan and to 
make disposition of the funds following the close 
of the war. 
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Miscellaneous 


One of the problems which required a consider. 
able amount of attention and correspondence on 
the part of the Unit was the action to be taken re. 
garding a collection of French paintings which had 
been on exhibit in Argentina and had then been 
sent to the United States. That collection, en. 
titled “From David to the Present Day”, included 
eight paintings lent by owners for a tour at the 
request of the French Ambassador to Argentina, 
with the understanding that they were to be re. 
turned within a few months. When the United 
States froze French assets the whole exhibit came 
under the control of the United States Govern. 
ment. The owners of the paintings on March 12, 
1941 made applications for the return of the eight 
paintings, but the applications were rejected upon 
the basis of the information given. When Vichy 
broke relations with the United States, the question 
arose whether the United States should block these 
exhibits as articles of value blocked with other 
French funds and property or whether they might 
be excepted and returned to France with the mem- 
bers of the Embassy staff. A third possibility 
was to place the exhibit in the custody of the Swiss 
Legation as protecting power. The situation was 
complicated by the fact that the eight paintings 
added to the collection at the request of the French 
Ambassador to Argentina were privately owned 
by various individuals or collectors in Argentina 
and the United States. The Argentine Ambassa- 
dor at Washington intervened personally to secure 
the return of one of these eight paintings which 
belonged to a citizen of Argentina. In this par- 
ticular case the Treasury Department was willing 
to grant license upon proof of ownership for the 
return of this painting to its Argentine claimant. 

Another aspect of the situation was raised when 
M. Batigne, previously curator of painting and 
later curator of French paintings at the National 
Gallery of Art and a member of the French Mili- 
tary Mission, requested that he be authorized to 
exhibit the collection known as “From David to 
the Present Day” as well as other paintings lent 
by the French Government and at present on ex- 
hibit in various museums or stored in New York. 


The Enemy Interests Unit of the Special Divi-. 


sion suggested that the United States Government, 
through the National Gallery, might act for the 
duration of the war as trustee for all French 
works of art and retain M. Batigne as curator. 
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This proposal was submitted to the trustees of 
the National Gallery with the assurance that the 
Foreign Funds Control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be disposed to issue the necessary au- 
thorization placing these various works of art in 
the custody of the National Gallery and that pro- 
vision would be made for sufficient funds to defray 
the storage, maintenance, and insurance charges. 
The proposal was eventually broadened to cover 
the various French exhibition articles, including 
works of art, sent to the United States. Foreign 
Funds Control agreed, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment on March 13, 1944 issued a license to that 


effect. 
A survey of the Repatriation Unit of the Rep- 


resentation Section will appear in the next issue 
of the BULLETIN. 


Luxembourg Civil-Affairs 
Agreement 


[Released to the press July 27] 

Agreements in indentical terms have been con- 
cluded by the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America with the Government of Luxem- 
bourg concerning the arrangements to be made for 
civil administration and jurisdiction in Luxem- 
bourg territory when it is liberated by the Allied 
expeditionary force under the Supreme Allied 
Commander. 

These agreements, which are on the same model 
as the agreements concluded by the United King- 
dom and the United States of America with the 
Governments of Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Norway, are intended to be essentially temporary 
and practical in character.1 They are designed 
to facilitate the task of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander and to further the common purpose of 
the Governments concerned, namely, the speedy 
expulsion of the Germans from Allied territory 
and the final victory of the Allies over Germany. 

The agreements recognize that the Supreme AI- 
lied Commander must enjoy de facto during the 
first or military phase of the liberation of Luxem- 
bourg such measure of supreme responsibility and 
authority over civil administration as may be re- 
quired by the military situation. It is laid down 
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* BULLETIN of May 20, 1944, p. 479. 
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that, as soon as the military situation permits, the 
Luxembourg Government shall resume their full 
constitutional responsibility for civil administra- 
tion on the understanding that such special facili- 
ties as the Allied forces may continue to require 
on Luxembourg territory will be made available 
for the prosecution of the war to its final con- 
clusion. 

The Soviet Government have been consulted re- 
garding these arrangements and have expressed 
their agreement. 


Mission for Restoration of 
Trade to Commercial Channels 


[Released to the press July 26] 

Under the sponsorship of the Department of 
State a special group comprising Government offi- 
cials and representative businessmen temporarily 
in the Government service for the purpose will 
conduct a survey in North Africa and possibly in 
other areas to investigate the possibility of re- 
storing trade to normal commercial channels. For 
this purpose the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has secured the services temporarily of four 
outstanding representatives of firms with long 
foreign-trade experience. To this group will be 
added representatives of the Departments of State 
and Commerce, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, and perhaps the Bureau of the Budget. 

At the request of the Secretary of State, the War 
Department has made available the services of the 
Honorable William 8. Culbertson, Lt. Col., G.S.C., 
to serve as the chairman of the mission. Colonel 
Culbertson is now serving as Assistant to the Com- 
mandant of the Army Industrial College. He is an 
authority on trade and finance and has had wide 
public experience in the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and the diplomatic service, having served 
as Minister to Rumania and Ambassador to Chile. 

The specific objectives of the mission are to re- 
view on the ground the problems involved in re- 
turning trade to normal channels as rapidly as 
wartime conditions permit and to recommend pro- 
cedures which would insure the fullest possible 
participation of private business in such Govern- 
ment transactions as may be required in view of 
wartime exigencies. 
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Concurrent Resolution of Congress on the 
Establishment of the Republic of Iceland 


[Released to the press July 26] 

The Secretary of State delivered on the after- 
noon of July 26 to the Honorable Thor Thors, 
Minister of Iceland, an enrolled copy of the Con- 
current Resolution recently adopted by unanimous 
vote of the Congress congratulating the Icelandic 
Althing on the establishment of the Republic of 
Iceland.’ 

The text of the resolution is given below: 


“W eres the people of Iceland in a free plebis- 
cite on May 20 to 23, 1944, overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the constitutional bill passed by the Al- 
thing providing for the establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government; and 

“Wuereas the Republic of Iceland will be for- 
mally established on June 17, 1944: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“RESOLVED BY THE House or REPRESENTATIVES OF 
tHe Unirep Srares (THE SENATE CoNCURRING) : 
That the Congress hereby expresses to the Ice- 
landic Althing, the oldest parliamentary body in 
the world, its congratulations on the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Iceland and its welcome 
to the Republic of Iceland as the newest republic 
in the family of free nations.” 


The appreciation of the Althing for this action 
by the Congress was conveyed to the American 
Legation at Reykjavik through the Icelandic Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs in a note dated June 22, 
1944, the text of which follows: 


“The Ministry for Foreign Affairs presents its 
compliments to the Legation of the United States 
of America and has the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Legation’s note dated June 16, 1944 
in which the Ministry is informed of a resolution 
passed unanimously by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives concurring in which the Con- 
gress of the United States expresses to the Althing 
its congratulations on the establishment of the Re- 
public of Iceland and its welcome to Iceland as the 
newest Republic in the family of free nations. 


* BULLETIN of June 17, 1944, p. 557. 


“This very friendly greeting, for which the Ice. 
landic Government wishes to express its deepest 
appreciation, was immediately forwarded by the 
Ministry to the President of the United Althing 
and at the first meeting of the Althing thereafter 
the President read the greeting to the United 
Althing. 

“Thereupon the President of the Althing stated, 
that the supreme authorities of the United States 
of America, the President and the Government, 
had been the first Power (being one of the greatest 
nations in the world) to promise in advance their 
recognition, should the independence of Iceland 
be fully solved in this year. Secondly he stated 
that this Power had been the first in sending a 
special representative of the highest standing from 
the President and the Government of the United 
States to be present and bring their felicitations 
on the great day of Iceland at the inauguration of 
the Constitution of the Republic on June 17, 1944. 
In addition to this, he said, the Althing now re- 
ceives furthermore the greetings, felicitations, and 
blessings from the sister parliament of the Alth- 
ing, the United States Congress, and that this 
would be a great source of joy to everybody, which 
the people of Iceland would most certainly remen- 
ber, as well as the whole attitude of this great 
Power in every respect during the period that Ice- 
land had had closer dealings with the United 
States than with any other country. 

“The President of the Althing then concluded 
his speech with the following words: ‘I shall in 
the name of the Althing take the liberty to bring 
in an appropriate manner the greetings of the 
Althing to the Congress of the United States and 
its wishes of wellbeing and especial thanks. Those 
members who support this will rise from their 
seats’. 

“‘Whereupon the members rose from their seats. 

“The Ministry for Foreign Affairs would ap 
preciate if the Legation would kindly have the 
aforesaid greeting of the Althing forwarded to 
the United States Congress. 


“MINISTRY FOR Foreign AFFAIRS, 
“Reykjavik, June 22, 1944.” 
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Agreement With Canada Regarding Certain Defense Installations 


The following notes were exchanged by the Ca- 
nadian Ambassador in Washington and the Secre- 
tary.of State: 


No. 238 Wasuinoton, D. C., June 23, 1944. 
Sir 

I have the honour to refer to the exchange of 
notes between the Governments of Canada and the 
United States dated January 27, 1943, regarding 
the post-war disposition of defence projects and 
installations constructed in Canada by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.!. These notes approved 
the 28th Recommendation of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence, which said in part: 


“The Board considered the question of the post- 
war disposition of the defence projects and in- 
stallations which the Government of the United 
States has built or may build in Canada. The 
Board noted that the two Governments have al- 
ready reached specific agreements for the post- 
war disposition of most of the projects and in- 
stallations thus far undertaken. It considers that 
such agreements are desirable and should be made 
whenever possible. 

“The Board recommends the approval of the fol- 
lowing formula as a generally fair and equitable 
basis to be used by reference whenever appropriate 
in the making of agreements in the future and to 
cover such defence projects, if any, the post-war 
disposition of which has not previously been spe- 
cifically provided for: 

“A: All immovable defence installations built 
or provided in Canada by the Government of the 
United States shall within one year after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, unless otherwise agreed by the 
two Governments, be relinquished to the Crown 
either in the right of Canada or in the right of the 
province in which the same or any part thereof 
lies, as may be appropriate under Canadian law.” 


2. As hereinafter explained, the two govern- 
ments have agreed that special arrangements 
should be made relating to permanent United 
States air installations in Canada and to the tele- 
Phone line from Edmonton to the Alaska bound- 
ary built by the United States Government. 


i ees 
Executive Agreement Series 391. 


3. In note no. 643 of December 18, 1943, I in- 
formed you that the Canadian Government “will 
not accept payment from the United States Gov- 
ernment for the construction of any permanent 
facilities or improvements made by the Canadian 
Government on United States Government ac- 
count on airfields in Northwest Canada, and will 
make payment to the United States Government 
for all construction of a permanent nature carried 
out by the United States Government on air routes 
in this area.” 

4. It was subsequently agreed between the two 
Governments that, in addition, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment should assume the cost of permanent air 
installations elsewhere in Canada and at Goose 
Bay (Labrador) built by or on the account of the 
United States Government, the cost of the tele- 
phone line from Edmonton to the Alaska boundary 
built by the United States Government, and the 
cost of the proposed improvement program on the 
Northwest Staging Route. 

5. Discussions have recently taken place between 
representatives of the two Governments regarding 
the details of the decisions and arrangements re- 
ferred to in the two preceding paragraphs, with a 
view to listing the installations involved and their 
costs, and to settling the exact amount of money 
to be paid by the Canadian Government to the 
United States Government. 

6. It is my understanding that the following has 
been agreed as a result of these discussions. The 
Canadian Government will pay to the United 
States Government the following amounts in 
United States dollars for construction carried out 
by the United States Government: 


Northwest Staging Route (including con- 


tracts not yet completed) ........ $31, 311, 196 
Flight strips along the Alaska High- 

Wie a Sake eS ee ee eee ees 8, 262, 687 
Flight strips along the Mackenzie River . 1, 264, 150 
Hudson Bay Air Route........... 27, 460, 330 
Airfield at Mingan, P.Q........... 3, 627, 980 
Airfield at Goose Bay, Labrador..... 543, 000 
Telephone line from Edmonton to 

ieee: WE 6 Ne ee ES 9, 342, 208 

i eee ere ey ee 76, 811, 551 
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7. The details of the costs of construction are 
shown in the attached appendices? marked “I”, 
“II” and “III”, which have been prepared by the 
United States War Department. The appendices 
show that costs of $90,683,571 were actually in- 
curred by the United States Government in con- 
struction but $13,872,020 of this amount was for 
installations which, although of value to joint de- 
fence during the war, have no permanent value. 
It has been agreed that the Canadian Government 
should pay that part of United States construction 
costs which represents installations having a 
permanent value, namely $76,811,551. 

8. The costs incurred by the Canadian Govern- 
ment on United States Government account which 
the Canadian Government will assume pursuant 
to the decisions reached are as follows: 


Northwest Staging Route........ $18, 359, 953 
PS ae ae ee 1, 290, 010 
Airfield at Goose Bay, Labrador ..... 9, 950, 000 

EES 5: chk me AOR G elk eR $29, 599, 963 


In addition the Canadian Government will pay 
$5,161,000 for the projected improvement program 
on the Northwest Staging Route. Details of the 
four items mentioned in this paragraph are given 
in the attached appendix marked “IV”. 

9. It is understood that all the items mentioned 
in the four appendices, whether or not of per- 
manent value, will be relinquished to the Canadian 
Government pursuant to the Exchange of Notes 
of January 27, 19438, hereinbefore referred to. 
However, such relinquishment does not affect exist- 
ing arrangements for the maintenance, operation 
and defence of these facilities for the duration of 
the war. In this connection, it is relevant to quote 
the following extract from the Journal of the 
meeting of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence 
held April 12-13, 1944: 


“In noting this decision of the two Governments, 
(i. e. the decision of the Canadian Government 
to assume the costs of the installations), the Board 
observed that it relates only to the financial as- 
pect of the facilities in question and has no bearing 
on existing arrangements for the maintenance, 


1 Not printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


operation and defence of the facilities for the dur. 
ation of the war. It is the Board’s understanding 
that the existing arrangements will remain in ef. 
fect for the duration of the emergency as preyi. 
ously agreed upon unless modified by mutual agree. 
ment between the two Governments.” 

10. If the foregoing is acceptable to the Goy. 
ernment of the United States, this note and your 
reply thereto shall be regarded as placing on me. 
ord the understanding arrived at between ow 
Governments. 


Accept [ete.] LeicHton McCarruy 


JUNE 27, 1944, 
EXceLLeNcy : 

I have the honor to refer to your note of June 
23, 1944 in regard to a decision of the Canadian 
Government to reimburse the United States Gov. 
ernment for the expenditures on certain defense 
installations in Canada and at Goose Bay (Labra- 
dor). The proposals set forth in Your Exeel- 
lency’s note are acceptable to the Government of 
the United States. It is agreed that your note and 
this reply thereto shall be regarded as placing on 
record the understanding arrived at between our 
Governments. 

Accept [etc. ] 

For the Secretary of State: 
A. A. Bert, Jr. 


Convention on the Regulation of 
Inter-American Automotive Traffic 


Panama 


The Director General of the Pan American 
Union, by a letter of July 21, 1944, informed the 
Secretary of State that on July 13, 1944 His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador of Panama in the United 
States, Sefior Don Enrique A. Jiménez, signed, 
in the name of his Government, the Convention 
on the Regulation of Inter-American Automotive 
Traffic, which was deposited with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and opened for signature on December 
15, 1943, 
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Protocol on Pelagic Whaling 


The American Embassy in London transmitted 
to the Department of State the following informa- 
tion received from the British Foreign Office re- 
garding deposits of instruments of ratification of 
and notification of accession to the protocol re- 
lating to pelagic whaling operations, signed at 
London on February 7, 1944: 

Ratifications: 

United States—instrument of ratification deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the United King- 
dom on July 10, 1944 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land—instrument of ratification deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United Kingdom 
on June 28, 1944 


Accession: 
Mexico—notification of accession placed on record in 
the archives of the Government of the United King- 
dom on June 29, 1944 


The Norwegian instrument of ratification of the 
protocol was deposited on March 31, 1944 (see 
Buuietin of Apr. 29, 1944, p. 400). 


Agreement for United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 


Guatemala 


The Ambassador of Guatemala transmitted to 
the Secretary of State, with a note of July 11, 
1944, the instrument of ratification of the agree- 
ment for United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration signed in Washington on No- 
vember 9, 1943. The instrument of ratification, 
signed by the President of the Republic of Guate- 
mala, is dated June 7, 1944. 


The Proclaimed List 


[Released to the press July 29] 

The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Acting Secretary of Com- 
herce, the Administrator of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the Acting Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, on July 29, 1944, issued 
Cumulative Supplement 5 to Revision VII of the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
Promulgated March 28, 1944. 
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Part I of Cumulative Supplement 5 contains 55 
additional listings in the other American repub- 
lics and 62 deletions. Part II contains 156 addi- 
tional listings outside the American republics and 
59 deletions. 


Visit of Brazilian Director Gen- 
eral of Posts and Telegraphs 


[Released to the press July 26] 

Major Landry Sales Goncalves, Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs of Brazil, has arrived in 
this country for the purpose of studying censor- 
ship, postal and telecommunications operations 
and facilities of the United States. Major Landry 
Sales is accompanied by two of his principal assist- 
ants, Hamilton Scholl and Demosthenes Braga, 
postal and telegraphic experts, respectively. 

Major Landry Sales is expected to remain in 
this country approximately three weeks, during 
which time he plans to visit various cities to observe 
the operation of the postal and telegraph systems 
as well as telecommunication manufacturing 
centers. 

Mr. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, will act 
as host at an official luncheon at the Carlton on 
Monday, July 31, given by the Department in 
honor of Major Landry Sales and his party. 


Visit of Mexican 
Rural-Education Specialist 


Professor Guillermo Bonilla Segura, head of the 
Department of Cultural Missions of the Mexi- 
can Ministry of Education, is in the United States 
as a guest of the Department of State. During 
his visit he will observe rural-education and agri- 
cultural-extension programs. 

The cultural missions in Mexico, which were 
organized nearly a quarter of a century ago, were 
suspended in 1939. They were resumed, however, 
in 1942, under a new plan which provided for the 
following types: Missions designed to improve ed- 
ucational standards and living conditions among 
the Indians, who form a large part of the popula- 
tion of Mexico; missions for workers, especially 
those in mines and textile factories; and missions 
for the training of teachers. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Raymond L. Zwemer as Chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Cooperation With the 
American Republics, Office of American Republic 
Affairs, effective June 17. 

Emile Despres as Adviser on European Finance 
in the Division of Financial and Monetary Affairs, 
Office of Economic Affairs, effective July 4. 

Wayne G. Jackson and Eugene V. Rostow as 
Advisers in the Supply and Resources Division, ef- 
fective July 8. 

Elmer G. Burland as Adviser in the Liberated 
Areas Division, effective July 8. 

Hallett Johnson and Orsen N. Nielsen as Ad- 
visers in the Eastern Hemisphere Division, ef- 
fective July 8. 

Robert P. Terrill as Acting Assistant Chief of 
the Commodities Division, effective July 8. 

Charles Bunn as Consultant to the Division of 
Commercial Policy, effective July 8. 

Vernon E. Bundy as Special Assistant to the 
Chief of the Division of Commercial Policy, ef- 
fective July 8. 

Robert R. Wilson as Consultant on Commercial 
Treaties to the Division of Commercial Policy, 
effective July 8. 

John M. Cabot as Chief of the Division of Car- 
ibbean and Central American Affairs, effective 
July 1. 
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Philip O. Chalmers as Acting Chief of the Dj 
vision of Brazilian Affairs, effective July 1, 

Abbot Low Moffat as Chief of the Division g 
Southwest Pacific Affairs, effective July 1. Mp 
Moffat will continue as an Adviser in the Libe 
Areas Division. @ 

Richard W. Morin as Chief of the Division of 
Public Liaison, effective July 14. " 

Norman Burns as Assistant Chief of the 
modities Division, effective July 17. 


PUBLICATIONS = 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Publications of the Department of State (a list cumy- 
lative from October 1, 1929). July 1, 1944. Publication 
2150. iv, 31 pp. Free. 

The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: 
Cumulative Supplement No. 5, July 28, 1944, to Revision 
VII of March 23, 1944. Publication 2153. 60 pp. Free, 


OrHEeR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The articles listed below will be found in the July 29 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Synthetic Organic Chemicals in Republic of Panama 
Today”, by C. William Cowles, American vice consul, 
American Embassy, Panama. 

“Dominican Republic in 1943”, based on a report from 
James G. McCargar, third secretary and vice consul, 
American Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo. 
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